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PAINTING AND PERSONALITY ®* 


Anne Roe, Ph.D. 


The material reported in this paper was collected as part of a study of 
creative artists end alcohol, done for the Section of Alcohol Studies, Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, of Yale University, of which Dr. BE. M. Jellinek is di- 
rector. ** 


In this paper it is proposed to examine the Rorschach and Thematic Ap- 
perception Test protocols of the artists. Two general problems have been set for 
investigation: the personality structure of painters, as «epresented by this 
group, and the relationships between personality and painting performance. 


The 20 subjects are all of high rank as painters; they are 38 to 68 
years of age, averaging 51; all now reside in or near the metropolitan New York 
erea; the four who were born ebroad came to this country at an early age and have 
since had their chief residence here. They are included in the large invitation 
art shows as e matter of course; most of them have served on juries; all have won 
important prizes. Six are members or associates of the National Academy of De- 
sign; six have been Guggenheim fellows. Twelve heave paintings in the permanent 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 18 are included in the permanent 
collections at the Whitney Museum, and pictures by 16 of the group were purchased 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica for their collection of American Art. Eighteen of 
them are listed in Who's Who. In general they are known chiefly for their oils, 
but a few are better known for watercolors, and most cf them work in other media 
from time to time. The group includes representatives of different styles of 
painting, traditional, romantic, realist, abstract, modern surrealist. There are 
also two "social painters” in the group. 


_ The group was so selected, for the purposes of the main study, that it 
included men who could be classed from very moderate to very heavy drinkers, 
there being six of the latter. The percentage of heavy drunkers is probably 
somewhat higher than would be found among successful artists generally, but ar- 
tists appear to be a relatively heavy drinking group, perhaps partly because of 
metropolitan residence. Selection on the basis of drinking is important for this 
paper only for its bearing on the general adjustment of the group. 


The Rorschach Method 
The Rorschach was always given before the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) and was enjoyed by most of the subjects. Scoring follows the practice of 
Klopfer and his associates. 
The major data on the Rorschachs ere given in Table I. For convenience 


* Paper presented at Seventh Annual Meeting of the Rorschach Institute, New York 
City, 1946. 


“** Acknowledgment of assistance must also be made to others than Dr. Jellinek 


under whose direction the study was done. The names of the 20 artists who 
participated in the study are withheld for obvious reasons, but their great 
courtesy and generous cooperation are acknowledged with deep gratituie. I em 
also especially indebted to Dr. Ruth Munroe with whom I have consulted at all 
points with great profit to myself and to the study. Assistance in understand- 
ing ,technical details about painting was given by Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, Research 
Curator of the Whitney Museum. Through Dr. David Shakow the test protocols 
were submitted for blind analysis to several experts: the Rorschach to Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer, and the TAT to Drs. Hugh Carmichael and Charlotte Buhler. 
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the range in each category is indicated at the bottom of the column. A glance at 
the table shows that this is a very heterogeneous group of men, so far as person- — 
ality structure goes and the range in most of the categories is wide. A few fair- 
ly constant tendencies are, however, clear. 


The only comparable study in the literature is that reported by Prados 
(2). The results of the present study have been tabulated to correspond with his 
presentation, and a comparison of the results of the two studies is shown in Table 
2. Prados’ group included 20 professional artists, but he apparently did not con- 
sider them all of high standing and he included academicians and abstractionists 
in unsteted proportions. Five of his group were women, and his age range was 25- 
62 with the majority in their thirties. It should be kept in mind that all of the 
group reported in this study are men of very high standing who average 51 years of 
age, so that the groups are not strictly comparable. 


I have not underteken to theeette the material given in these tables in 

any detail, since piecemeal examination of the results is not very meaningful. 
The Inspection Technique Check List developed by Munroe and reported in this jour- 
nal (1), offers a much more fruitful basis for discussion. According to this tech- 
nique, any character of the test which is excessive or relatively lacking with 
respect to the general picture for each individual, is checked on a list prepared 

with a view to covering all major aspects of personslity function as represented 
in the test." The total number of checks entered for any subject gives a quanti- 
tative measure of present adjustment which is in close accord with clinical obser- 
vation.* It should be noted that the higher the score, the more severe the mala- 
adjustment. Group comparisons need| not be limited to the total score. The check- 
list also affords a simple means of noting specific areas of disturbance. 

| 


Almost all of the information which can be gleaned somewhat laboriously 
from Table I is presented in Table 3 in a much more readily comprehensible forn, 
and one from which individual comperisons and a group summary are easily made. 
Apparent differences between Tables 1 and 3 are usually due to the fact that ad- 
ditional responses are taken into account in the check lists under somewhat vary- 
ing circumstances, thus increasing sensitivity of this measure for estimating 


the individual's resources. 


The Inspection Technique Score (ITS) for these subjects ranges from 3 
to 18 with a mean of 10.3. The scores of other adult groups are not available 
in literature for comparison. I have, however, & group of vertebrate paleontolo- 
gists, who average 7.7 with a range of 1 to 15. Munroe's experience with this 
measure among women college students led her to the conclusion that scores of 
more than 10 indicate maladjustment to an extent likely to affect college work 
to awaken the concern of teachers on “personality” grounds. 


It is clear that the time per response is not important for the group as 
a whole, and that refusals are rarely encountered. (The one subject who has a 
check for refusal refused Card II but was able to give responses on the Inquiry. ) 


In the section for Location, entries for high W production (W over 60%) 


* The only qualifications I would make with regard to the use of this measure are 
that it may be more accurate as a messure of malfunctioning in the disorganized 
person than in the person who has never become quite organized on a mature level, 
and that the behavioral maladjustment of the very coarcted person may be some- 
what overestimated by it, although the extent of the basic underlying difficulty 
is probably more accurately measured. It should be noted, too, that the cost to 
the individual in terms of inner misery, of maintaining his level of adjustment may 
not be: indicated by it, but Dr. Munroe suggests that this may be indicated by 
the number of near checks given, and I think that this will probably prove to be 

true. In any case, these are relatively minor points which are greatly over- 

shadowed by its remarkable efficiency in generel. 


ere frequent, and there is noted also the fact that in several instances over half 
of these were vague (V) and in one instance some were of poor quality (B). There 
is also a relatively high incidence of S responses in this group. 


In the section on Content it is obvious that P is adequate, with one ex- 
ception, that 0 is rarely high, and that in 3 cases the O's sometimes have very 
poor form. Range of content is seen to be as often expanded as it is restricted. 
The number of sex and anatomy responses is large even though allowance was made for 
special sophistication in this group. Only 5 of this group failed to give any re- 
sponse with specific sexual content and 1 of these also gave no anatomical response. 


In addition the sex responses tended to be more exactly delimited and specified than 
is usual. : 


For comparison with other groups, I introduced what I call “Technical 
responses” as & content category. For this group, the category comprises little 
more than the usual“art and design responses.but designs were included only when there 
was some specific technical reference) or a response designating a painting by some 
artist. There were very few of these “technical responses”; 10 of the men gave 
none, and 10 gave 1-6 such responses (or 0-11% of their total responses). Twelve 
of these responses were designs; the other 10 were references to the work of speci- 
fic artists. Durer, Goya, Kandinsky, Klee and Sheeler were each mentioned once, 
but Georgia O'Keefe was mentioned 5 times, elways with a sexuel reference and with 
somewhat derogatory intent (in Cards III, V, VI, VIII and IX). 


In the area of form responses, it is seen that F{ is generally neither 
over- nor under-emphasized, but that form level is inadequate in 7 cases, either 
because of vagueness or because of poorly seen or even bizarre responses. 


Although there are relatively few check list entries for shading deter- 
minants, it is striking that over half of these men are given 6 check for shading 
shock. The overlap with excessive sex responses is not exact, nevertheless the 
interpretation undoubtedly ties up with these. It can be noted that use of Fe is 
relatively high in some of these records, which, in this setting, probably gives 
some indication of relatively good handling of the problems in this field. 


Disturbances in the movement area are considerably more prevelent; there 
is more tendency toward over-emphasis than toward under-emphasis of movement re- 
sponses, but at the same time there is a definite diminution of M responses, through 
relative lack of them or through dilution of them in terms of restricted action or 
of use of Hd rather than H. FM is oftener excessive than lacking. 


Color shock* is noted for all but two of these subjects and is most often 
mild. The two subjects for whom color shock is not recorded are those with the 
lowest and highest ITS scores. 


: Eight subjects used FC for only one main or one strong or two weak or 
doubtful eadditionals. In Table 2, 3 subjects are recorded as having more CF than 
FC, but 5 are indicated in Table 3, because strong additionals are taken into 
account in these entries. It is also to be noted that marked imbalance in the 
number of color and movement entries is always on the side of preponderance of move- 
ment entries. Munroe states that this is also true of her group and that she thinks 
the criteria for this entry need revising. 


Quantitetive analysis, then,offerp the following information about this. 
group, taken as a whole. The 20 artists show a great variety of personality pictures, 


*It should be remembered that Munroe's definition of color shock is broader than 
the one customarily employed, but even by her definition the proportion of en- 
tries for color shock in this group is high. 
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and 4 great range of adjustment levels. As & group they are characterized by above 
average intelligence, unusually great W. production, marked prevalence of color 

shock and shading shock, and overproduction of responses with sexual content. In 
addition they show some tendency toward overproduction of S, poor sequence, fre- 


quent use of vague or poor forms, diminution in use of M, along with a tendency 
toward excessive movement in general and underproduction of FC with above average 
Fc. 


Some further observations are of great importancefor theory. When I 
first analyzed these records, I was struck by the fact that so few of them could, 
by any criteria commonly used, be called the records of “creative” personalities. 
Since, in fact, all of these men are functioning in society as creative artists, 
and all have been extremely successful in this function, I felt that independent 
check of this observation was needed. It was for this reason that the records were 
sent to Dr. Klopfer for blind analysis; he was given the age of each man and other- 
wise told only that all of the men were professionally successful. 
reasons he was not asked to on “creativeness.” 


For obvious 


From two of the records it was impossible to delete material which 

made it obvious that the subjects were artists (there were a number of side remarks 
in the other records which could be! deleted without affecting the protocol itself 
in any way). Of these two, Klopfer remarked that one could be a successful paint- 
er, but that for the other it must be an avocation since it was improbable that 
he could be successful at this. Of the other 18 Klopfer remarked in five in- 
stances that creative ability was present (qualified as limited in one instance 
and probably not usable in another because of neurotic conflicts); he remarked 
upon its absence in five cases and by inference in three more. In the other five 
instances Klopfer made no comment on this point, although it seems apparent that 
he was not particularly impressed by its presence. This seems ample confirmation 


of my own impression, and indeed, he expressed considerable aureri when informed 
that all of the subjects are samme ihe 


Since the Rorschach has been used for predicting the probability of 
vocational success in creative fields it is important to emphasize that 
neither quantitative nor qualitiative analysis of these records has made it 
possible to establish any criteria whose presence indicates capacity to function 
successfully as an artist, or whose absence indicates the opposite. 


Largely because, I have been unable to reach any conclusions from these 
data alone, I do not propose to disguss at length here the implications of these 
findings but suggest that they raise problems of great theoretical importance. 

It is possible, of course, that the apparent paradox is largely the logical fallacy 
of a shifting middle term, one of the greatest hazards in all psychological work, 
but I think it is more than this. The main alternatives may be boldly stated as: 

1) Our ideas of what constitutes “creativeness” in terms of personality structure 
are inadequate, or 2) A creative personality is not a prerequisite to success as 

an artist in our society. These alternatives are not altogether mutually exclu- 
sive, and both need careful examination in the light of more evidence than has 

been adduced here. Nor should the general problems raised be thought of only 


with regard to painting but with er to what is usually called creative work 
an any field. 


Certainly, however, in the light of these results, no one is justified 
in counselling any subject against pursuit of a creative profession on the grounds 
that his Rorschach does not show creative ability. Few men have attained as much 
success as painters as these, yet for a number of them no Rorschacher would have 
predicted any creative ability at all. Study of the lives of these men brings 

me to the conclusion that "creativeness" is based in much deeper levels of the 


personality than we have yet been able to ee by anything but deep analysis 
and not always then. 
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A further observation is of considerable interest. The Rorschach material 
shows that the group as a whole lacks the sort of masculine aggressiveness associated 
with the mature sexual role in our society. This is confirmed by the TAT findings. 
It should be stated, before discussion of the point at length, that the problem is 
not one of homosexuality. There is no overt homosexuality in the group and the 
latent homosexual trends are not generally very strong. * 


Presumably “normal masculine aggressiveness" is exemplified by the front- 
iersman, and it seems probable that this is our major cultural stereotype. How 
many, @nd which, adult males in our society actually display a development in ac- 
cordénce with this stereotype is another problem, and one which is of considerable 
importance. My own éxperience with these tests (outside of clinic use) has been 
largely limited to professional men (artists, scientists, physicians) and my usual 
social contacts are of the same sort. Within these limitations of experience it 
has been my observation that the non-aggressive adaptation demonstrated by this 
group is, in fact, one which is cheracteristic of the intelligent and sensitive 
professional man, and one which seems much more desirable on many grounds than 
the old stereotype. If it is not equally true of other groups, it seems in- 
evitable that rather peculiar group splits and quite probably group conflicts should 
occur. 


‘ Even though this type of non-aggressive male may be in many respects much 
more desirable, his development within the social groups from which some group lead- 
ers come may turn out to hevs been & serious disservice to society. For in council 
with men from other syltures without the same inhibitions, or with the aggressive 
male from our own culture the more passive type is clearly at a serious disadvantage. 


In actual fact, in spite of the frontiersman stereotype, it seems probable 
that a very high percentage of our male population experiences at least some con- 
fusion about the male role, largely owing to the general tendency among mothers and 
female school teachers to impose excessively rigid repression of open aggression in 
boys. Certainly psychiatric experience in the war would bear this out. It is 
greatly to be hoped that future research will be directed toward clarification of 
this situation. 


The Thematic Apperception Test 


It should be stated with emphesis that this test provoked from every one 
of the 18 artists to whom it was administered very derogatory comments about the 
pictures. In some cases the reaction was so strong that it was difficult to get 
any responses other than these comments. Because of this, interpretations must be 
made with great caution. It is probable that the repellent nature of the stimuli 
altered the responses, but we have no experimental or clinical dete which intimate 
the direction in which such alteration would occur, or how extensive it would be. 
This should not invalidate the test altogether but at the very least it might well 
alter the general feeling tone of the stories to a marked degree, and may in part 
be responsible for the greatly curtailed time references characteristic of this 
group. 


Table 4 presents the data on this test. The entries indicate in each 
instance the number of the card to which the item applies. Again no attempt will 
be made to verbalize the table, but merely to explain the nature of the entries. 


* All of these men have been married, and all but 2 ere now married; 8 of them have 
been divorced, two of them several times. So far as my somewhat limited observa- 
tion goes, I feel that the present marital relationships in the group are more 
satisfactory than not, and several are clearly very much more so than the average. 
Of course a satisfactory marital relationship can be developed at many different 
levels and with many different personality combinations. Only 9 of the men have 
children, but it is entirely probable that this has been influenced to some extent 

by the early economic uncertainties which many of these men suffered. 
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Perceptual difficulties are not common; the most frequent one was mis- 
recognition or uncertainty about the gun in card 3. This can be taken, I think, 
as being in accord with the very unagressive nature of this group. It should be 
noted that in general these men tended to pay little attention to details. It is 
impossible to guess how much of this is related to the W tendency shown on the Ror- 


schach and how much to the fact that the pictures were so distasteful that they got 
through them as quickly as possible. 


There was common misrecognition of the sex of the figure in card 3, and 
occasional misrecognition of that of the upper figure in card 10. 


There are not many unusual stories. My criteria for this scoring are 


limited by the limitations of my experience with this test, and ynusual here means 
only unusual for this group. 


Unacceptable stories are those so designated by Rapaport (3), that is, 
stories of homicide, suicide, homosexuality, etcetera. These are rere. 


Unrelated stories are those which have no obvious relation to the stimu- 


lus, although in the few instances in which they occurred the subject traced 4 re- 
lation through free association. 


The list of "formal characters*is compiled from various sources. Others 
suggested in the literature have been omitted if they did not apply to any members 
of this group. Queer verbalization here does not mean queer in the sense of 

psychotic; rather it indicates language of an unusual, highfaluting sort. 


Phrase repetition, personal references, and the introduction of per- 
sonal judgments about the behavior of the protagonists do not require further ex- 
planation. Introduction of non-existent figures is regarded by Rapaport as 4 

serious indication, but in these instances I am not certain that it is. 


Interpretation, usually of card 4, as 4 movie, ballet, poster or what 
not, seems to be a mechanism for further dissociating the subject from the situ- 
ation. Because this card is really "cheap" from the point of view of these men 
it is not certain that it is always the emotion suggested that they wish to with- 


draw from, and not just the card, although it is certainly not inconsistent in 
some cases if it is the emotion. | 


Overspecification refers to unusual specifications of details in the 
stories, naming the protagonists, giving definite times or places at which the 
action takes place, and so forth. Overgeneralization has the opposite meaning. 


It has already been mentioned that time references were greatly curtailed. 

It may be that it is a characteristic of painters to concentrate on the immediate 

moment to the exclusion of past and future - it is not at all inconceivable that 

this should be the case - but this interpretation must be taken with caution. 
| 


There is no relation between average number of lines per card in the 
responses to the TAT and the number of responses given to the Rorschach. 
| 
The responses to the TAT appear to bear on interpretation of the de- 
velopment of the psychological situation seen in cross section in the Rorschach. 
But little can be said by way of generalization. So far as imagination and 
creativeness are concerned, the group is as heterogeneous on the TAT as it is 


on the Rorschach, but there would ve only a low coppslation between the two tests 
in this respect. 


The Relation of to Painting Characteristics 
Results of @ prolonged attempt to find relations between various formal 


: 
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characteristics of the personality tests and characteristics of the painting of the 
various men are reported here. It is recognized that description of the paintings 
is a highly subjective procedure, but every effort has been made to keep it as 
reasonable as possible. In constructing Table 5, which is designed to show the 

main characteristics of each man's painting and the points of similarity with others, 
critical comment about the men has been considered and I have relied as little as 
possible on personal judgnent. 


It is clear from the table that subdivision of these men into fixed groups 
is risky, but in @ crude fashion numbers 16, 6 and 13 may be described as primarily 
colorists, numbers 19, 15, 12, 4, 7, 11 and 10 as naturelistic and representational, 
numbers 9, 20, 17, 8, 2, 1, and 14 as men whose painting is dominantly stylized but 
not non-representational and 18, 3 and 5 as men whose work is non-representational. 


Entries in Tables 1 and 3 have been made in accordance with this scheme to 
facilitate comparisons. A glance at these tables brings out a number of interesting 
contrasts. The group of representational and naturalistic painters seems to be in 
general less maladjusted than the others. They give e moderate number of responses 
on the Rorschach, succession is always orderly or indeterminate, they have few dif- 
ficulties in the location area (only one used S and one has excess Dd). There is 
no use of FK, c or C and little of m, and the number of 0's is rather small. None 
has an entry on the check list for vague or poor forms. They have somewhat less 
disturbance in the movement area than the stylized group, and about the same amount 
of disturbance in the color area. Their mean ITS is 7.9 as compared with means of 


12.7, 11.4 and 11.3 for the other groups. No differences between the groups appear 
in the TAT analysis. 


Rorschach (4) attempted to differentiate painters according to their intro- 
versive and extratensive features. Table 6 shows the classification of this group 
according to his scheme and comparison with Table 5 shows that the scheme does not 
hold with any consistency. It should be noted, too, that Rorschach believed a 


dilated experience type fundamental for most talents; only half of these men meet 
that criterion. 


The four men in this group who are entered in the table as colorists have 
@ Sum C approximately equal to or less than M, but their average percent of re- 
sponses on the last three cards is 45; for the others this figure is 36. 


A different classification of these men on the basis of their emotional use 


of color can be made as follows. It goes somewhat beyond the outstanding character- 
istics which ere recorded in Table 5. . 


Group I. Color used sensuously and for fun: 2, 3, 5, 13, 16, 18, 19. 
Group II. Color used senuously but sombrely: 4, 6, 7, 8, ll, 14. 


Group III. Color subordinated to representation and not important in itself: 
1, 9, 16, AF, 20. 


For these groups the averege percent of responses to the last three cards is 
I, 45.3; II, 31,8; III, 37.4. The value for P for the difference between I and II 
is less. than .01 and for the difference between I and III is between .02 and .05, 
hence these differences may be taken as significant. 


There are a few other differences not statistically significant for these 
small groups, but which do show interpretive consistency. Shading shock is slight- 
ly more frequent in Group II than in the others, although the use of shading deter- 
minants shows no differences. Average form level shows no differences, but B or V 
is entered for form on the check lists of 6 of Group I and of only 1 each of ths 
other groups. More of Group I heve dilated protocols and in part because of this, 
perhaps, their W% ia much lower than Group II elthough ebout the same as Group III 
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(44%,.70%, 48%). It is noteworthy, too, that while the W:M ratio is high in this 
group in general (the median is about 3.5), it is above the group median in 5 of 
Group II, 4 of Group III and only 2 of Group I. Checks for deficiency of M are 
given for only one of Group I, and for 3 and 4 of the other two groups. 


Again it should be emphasized thet these differences are only suggestive, 
and must be interpreted with caution. But they do show some consistency. Group I, 
which uses color quite freely and for fun, shows more responsiveness to color, more 
freedom in using M, dilation, less compulsion im terms of W, less control in terms 
ef criticism of form, less drive as shown in the W:M ratio. Group II shows more 
shading shock than the others, and greater drive, and compulsiveness. And only 
one of this group has an entry for originality of his painting in Table 5, whereas 
4 and 5 of the other groups do. Group III is sometimes more like I, sometimes 
more like II. 


. It would seem, then, that the use of color in painting does bear some 
general relationship to personality structure, and that, roughly, the anxious, 
cautious, compulsive person does not use color freely or for fun. Indications 
from the case studies bear this out. Subject 19, for instance, painted only in 
bleck and white for many years, and his ability to use colors at all (first as 
water colors, later as oils) came only after he had worked through certain re- 
pressions and with great conflict. This is not to say that Group I is generally 
without conflict, which is not true, but that they are less likely to react to 
it with a cautious restrictiveness. 


There is a close association between ratings for fantasy and origine- 
lity in Table 4 and O% on the Rorschach. This is shown in the difference in 
average 0% for those who do and those who do not have entries in one or both of 
these columns, the figures being 26.3 Of and 7.5 0%. Only two in the group reted 
as original in their painting have zero O% on the Rorschach. What is perhaps 
even more striking is that there is an association between originality of paint- 
ing and use of S as a determinant. 


Six of the seven men noted by Klopfer as “creative” are among those 
whose painting is rated as showing originality and fantasy, and the seventh in 
Klopfer's list was rated as having limited creative ability. Hence it is clear 
that all who showed creative ability on the Rorschach also show originality in 
their painting; but there are four who are considered original painters whose 

Rorschach records give no indication that this might be true. 


Division by entries in the other columns in Table 5 has been checked 
against possible pertinent factors in the Rorschach and TAT protocols in many 
additional ways with no clear results, and I do not think further investigation 
will be fruitful. It is probably too superficial an approach to have meaning 

in most instances. 


There are, however, some interesting points of specific agreement between 
the Rorschach and TAT records and the painting, and I list a few of the more 
striking ones. 


One painter stated that while he has no difficulty with the generel 
plan of a painting, he always has trouble with some little detail. One of the 

most characteristic things about his Rorschach was that he constructed quite good 
wholes, but in & number of them some small detail was either unrelated or bizerre, 
and to a lesser extent the same tendency appeared in the TAT. 


Another painter commented that he was not constrained by the things he 
saw in front of him; his Rorschach amply confirmed this, and he gave severel un- 
related stories on the TAT. 


The man with the highest D{% often has difficulty with making his 


— 
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compositions a unified whole, although he is in general less concerned with this 
than are the other men. 


A painter whose protocol is full of references to terrifying things in 
empty space customarily covers his canvas completely with a mass of details, leav- 
ing no large undifferentiated surfaces. 


Klopfer's comments about enother man include the remark that he is virtual- 
ly unable to pay any attention to facts by themselves. A prominent critic has de- 
scribed this man's painting as all instinct and emotion, completely non-intellectual. | 


It was clear from the studies of several of these men that the painting 
of women has some strong emotional meaning for them, that it gives a feeling of 
dominance which is specifically masculine but which is not aggressively assertive 
and hence is acceptable to them. It is a safe way to feel dominant and male. As 
one of them said, "It does nobody any harm." 


SUMMARY 


This paper has reported Rorschech and TAT test results of 20 of our lead- 
ing painters. The Rorschech was readily accepted by all of the men, and the TAT 
was objectionabis to all because of the quality of the pictures. The Inspection 
Technique Method of Munroe proved to be an extremely useful method for handling 
the data. : 


Analysis of the results showed a great variety of personality pictures, 
and @ great range of adjustment levels in the group. Neither quantitative nor 
qualitative analysis of these records made it possible to establish any criteria 
whose presence indicated capacity to function successfully as an artist. 


Although both the Rorschach and TAT proved of great value in understand- 
ing the individual artist and the meaning his work has for him, they are inedequate 
gauges of the presence of the sort of creative ability which is needed to become a 
successful painter in our society. 
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Table 6. 


Comparisons with Rorschach's Classification of Painters. 


Rorschach's Description of Erlebnistyp " Subjects with 
Painting. this Erlebnistyp 


Expressionist, using much 

black and white, intraper- 

sonal motives: 
Abstract, Futurists xM OC 15, 17, 20 
Symbolist M>C 6, Mi 19 


Synthesis of Motion, Form, Color 
The Timeless Classic Art xM xC oy ay 1d: 


Impressionists, Colors, 
extrapersonal motives 


Copyists, Decoration, Com- 


mercial artists M<C 1, 4, 9, 10, 14 
Neive, enjoying color OM xC 3, 7 
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EPILEPTIC SEIZURE IN THE RORSCHACH TEST SITUATION 


T. W. Richards Ph.D.* 


The etiology of epileptic behavior, usually considered from the neuro- 
logic point of view, has been examined with increasing interest from the psycholo- 
gical angle, that is, as a “psychosomatic” phenomenon. Students of this form of 
behavior have noted the frequency with which it may appear in association with ex- 
periences which, for the individual, are emotionally charged. Thus, the sight of 
a@ hypodermic needle seemed to precipitate convulsions in one case (2); in another 
the patient experienced convulsions only on the ocoasion of fire engines racing 
down the street. Kupper (1) reports @ case in which epileptic convulsions were 
precipitated by feelings of hostility toward the father, and could be induced 
under hypnosis when such ideas were called up. 


In the case to be presented briefly here, epileptic convulsion occurred 
in the course of the Rorschach examination. Interestingly enough, it occurred 
during the inquiry, so that we have a complete, if not fully qualified, record 


of the patient's initial responses. 


History: The patient, a girl, at present 15 and a half years of age, was first 
brought to the attention of the juvenile authorities about nine months previously. 
The chief difficulty seemed to be restless and antegonistic behavior at school 
(the eight grade); and at home a tendency to have “spells.” particularly in the 
evening just prior to going to bed. The mother reported these spells as being 
of increased intensity, frequency and duration. As @ result of a neurological 
examination a diegnosis of epilepsy, mental equivalent type, was made, with the 
suggestion that there probably was some mental deficiency also. The physicien 
urged that the child receive psychological study before a treatment program be 
established, and for this reason she was sent for institutional observation and 
study. 
| 

According to the mother, the child made normal progress in school until 
she reached the fifth grade. At this point she began to lose interest in school 
and although her progress was fairly regular from then on, she had more and more 
difficulty in handling her school subjects. During approximately two months of 
institutional observation at the age of fourteen, the child gave no evidence of 
any seizures during either the day or night. Her adjustment was very unsatis- 
factory. She was rejected by the other girls. Restless, she often appeared 
depressed and unhappy. At times she adopted an introspective manner, seeming 
to be lost in fantasy. On examination, questions often had to be repeated two 
and three times before @ response could be obtained. The child was much given 
to making complaints about mistreatment and about "kidney trouble" which she 
believed was similar to that from which her aunt suffered. On the revised 
Stanford Binet she obtained an I. Q.' of 68 with a rather wide range. On the 
Wechsler-Bellevue her verbal intelligence quotient was 77, and her performance 
quotient, 86, giving her a full scale quotient of 79. On the Goodenough drawing 
of a man test, she obtained an I. Q. of 75. On the Arthur point scale she had 
an I. Q. of 71. On the Stanford Achievement tests her grade placement overall 
was about sixth grade; her best performance was in arithmetic computation. 


It was felt that an unusual home environment might be very signifi- 
cant in this case. At home, the child lived with her mother and some aunts, all 
elderly. : i 
* The Samuel S. Fels Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The author wishes 

to thank Dr. E. L. Hooper and Dr. C. ". Fey of the Dayton State Hospital for 
calling this case to his attention. 
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elderly. A sister about wo years older than herself, doing very well in school, 

was described as well~ adjusted, pretty, alert, and essentially kind to the patient, 
but the possibility of sibling rivalry was felt to be important. Visitors to the 
home felt that the mother's indulgent attitude toward the patient might well facili- 
tate her tantrum behavior and also her "spells." The father deserted the mother 
before the patient was born. One of the child's most persistent and bitter com- 
plaints was that she could not have a father like other children. The child was 
returned to her home after two months observation. 


Because of her poor general adjustment an examination of the patient was made 
again at 15 years and 6 months, and some signs. of early schizophrenia or schizoid 
personality were revealed; the physician was however unwilling to say the child 

was psychotic. Also, feeling that the attacks-her so-called “spells"--were subject 
to control, the physician was unwilling to make the diagnosis of epilepsy. It was 
learned that during the six month period since she had been returned to her home, 
the patient had with increasing frequency wet herself at school-events which she 
called "accidents." She indulged in much complaining about the teaching, wandering 
about in a confused way, seeking out social service workers whom she knew, yet 
antagonizing them and refusing to answer their questions when interviewed. Since 
adjustment to school was chaotic, she was ultimately exculded from school. Her 
mother reported that the child's seizures were becoming more frequent and serious and 
she was afraid that the child might hurt herself. Her mother also felt that she was 
reverting to rather infantile forms of amusement such as childish games played by 
children of six or seven. 


Further study offered definite evidence of a psychosis of a schizophrenic 
type. She indicated that she had heard voices when alone. These voices appeared 
to be unrelated to any person and told her many things. Placement in a mental 
hospital for further observation and therapy was recommended. About two weeks 
after this recommendation was made, the patient was given the Rorschach test by 
the writer. This was his initial contact with the patient. She was introduced by 
her nurse who then left the room. While her manner was somewhat lethargic and she 
seemed slightly suspicious of the testing situation (a reaction which had been 
noted in her mental test performances six months previously), she was not oveniy 
antagonistic, as the record will show. 


Rorschach Record: 


1. (5" ) That could be a person standing Usual human D 
right there. 
Or it could be a map. Map, W 
If it was a person, there'd probably 
be a head on it. But it's probably a 
person's dress, and you can see a she- 
dowed body inside, and the legs. Or 
it could be a map. 


(10") in fact, any of the pictures Map, black only 
probably could be a picture of a map. 

With this red on here, it looks like Red D 

blood a blood, stain. Add: This could be 4 


butterfly (lower red D). 


(5") This could be blood stains. Red D 
Or a part of a skeleton, Inner globular black D, 
Or map. Black only. 
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Iv. (10") That could be a person with 
a fur coat on. 


Or a map 
And these here two dots, that, could 
be feet. 


(9") This could be a fly,--a butterfly 
or any kind of a fly. | 

And this one wouldn't hardly he any 
person. 

Why do I have to stay over here? {in the 
treatment ward). The people here are so 
old, and it would be good for me to be 
with young people. I mean, it’s good 
for a person to be with younger people. 
There's nothing to do here. How long 
will I have to stay over here, doctor? 


And also, I don't see why you have to 
get up so early and go to bed so early. 
(20") This could be a map, or a stick,-- 
A stick with clothes on it. 


VII. (13") This could be some clos. 
Or a butterfly. 
Or both, even. This first part could 
be & butterfly, and the rest of this 
could be clouds. | 
(8") It could be ink spilled on here. 
Or colored clouds. 
It wouldn't look very much Like eny kind 
of a rainbow. 
And these here places on the pide could 
be bears; they don't look very much like 
the color of bears, but they could be 
some kind of animal. | 
Ix. (5") And that could be colored clouds, 
Or spots of ink spilled on it: 
Or a colored stick in the center part, 
and the rest colored spots. | 
‘Or colored butterflies. 
And this middle part (pointing to space 
between inner orange projections ) could 
be a globe. 


Because of color. 

On inquiry of this response, the 
patient went quietly into a con- 
vulsive seizure. She remained 
seated, stretched her head back 
and to one side, drooled, with 
accompanying adduction of left 
arm together with clonic contrac- 
tion of fingers of left hand. 
This lasted for about two minutes, 
following which she was persuaded 
to stand, and was taken from the 
room, apparently disoriented and 
confused. She had urinated. 
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XK. (8*) And that could be little maps. 
Qr blood. 
Or ink spots. 
And this here might look like a picture of 
some kind of animal. 
And this here looks like deers. 
This looks like a stick, right here (point- 
ing to the center column of upper grey). 
And these (side details of upper grey, with 
anxious tone of voice) leaves on a tree. 


Comment: There are many features in this record often associated with psychosis, 
particularly the reaction to color on II and III, and the confabulatory and con- 
taminatory tendencies on VI, VII, VIII, and IX. Two persistent forms of response, 
the "map" perseveration (origninating on I and appearing on II, III, VI, and on X 
as “little maps") and the "clouds" (on VII somewhat compounded with the butterfly 
and on VIII and IX compounded in an unusual way with color) suggest introversive, 
projective effort, although tentative and weak and inadequate. Thus, there is 
plenty of suggestion of autistic development. 


It is important to note that the patient's clearest and most mature re- 
sponse was given to the achromatic cards. For I she used movement, even though 
restrainedly. For V (Although also, after some confusion, for the chromatic VIII) 
she gave a populer response. Particularly for IV, with its suggestion of surface 
quality (texture and color) was her response most maturely extratensive. Yet it is 
in the discussion of these very surface qualities themselves that the patient ex- 
Perienced convulsion. One wonders whether the patient's usual facility in autistic 
elaboration is frustrated by the realistic, social value of IV, so that in her help- 
lessness the epileptic solution is the only way out. 
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THE USE OF THE RORSCHACH IN A PSYCHIATRIC 
STUDY OF PROMISCUOUS GIRLS* 
Katherine P. Bradway, Ph.D., Ernest G. Lion, M.D., and Hazle G. Corrigan 


| 


Introduction 
| 
In an investigation of sexually promiscuous girls, the Rorschach wes employ- 
ed in connection with the study of etiology and treatability of personality difficul- 
ties related to promiscuity. This investigation was made by the Psychiatrie Service 
of the San Francisco City Clinic, which was established as a special field project of 
the United States Public Health Service with the dual purpose of determining the causes 
of promiscuity in women and of demonstrating whether or not psychiatric and case work 
services might be effective in diverting young women from promiscuity. 


It is necessary to describe mn conditions under which the women were studied 
in order to throw light on the contribution which the Rorschach made. Unlike the 
customary type of contact made with a psychiatric clinic, the patients did not initial- 
ly seek help from the Psychiatric Service of their own volition. Moreover, the Service 
had no legal authority over them. Consequently, neither of the two relationships 
between patient and service which promote continued contacts existed. All female 
patients within certain age limits who came to the venereal disease clinic for examin- 
ation or treatment were referred to the Psychiatric Service. The women generally 
accepted this initial referral as a part of a routine. Once registered in the Psychie- 
tric Service, however, continued contact with the Service was entirely dependent’ upon 
their voluntary cooperation. Since the objectives of the Service included not only 
treatment but also a study of the siiceniees factors of promiscuity, it was essential 
that at least a minimum of background information regarding family history, social 
life, sezual development and experiences, and marital relationships be obtained from 
each patient. It also was necessary that a patient's personality make-up, emotional 
structure, attitudes, and feelings be appraised as early as possible since her return 
for further interviews was never assured. If a patient voluntarily seeks help from a 
psychiatric service, the staff can generally count on several interviews in which to 
evaluate a patient, and they can also rely on the patient's desire for help to insure 
a relatively high degree of veracity in giving information. In the present situation, 
however, the patients did not initially seek help, and cooperation in keeping appoint- 
ments and in divulging relevant information could not be assumed. Furthermore, it was 
recognized that the nature of the circumstances under which the patient was referred 
might tend to arouse suspiciousness and evasiveness. To many of the patients contact 
with a venereal disease clinic was a source of shame, and anyone connected with the 
clinic might be looked upon as 4 person in a position of authority. 


Another condition which increased the difficulty of securing adequate date 
on these patients was that they were the only informants. Because of the nature of the 
conditions of referral, it was seldom appropriate to make contact with either friends 
or families of the patients in order to secure verifying dete. 


In addition, the immediate anxiety releted to the presence or possibility 
of venereal disease might produce behavior suggestive of personality tendencies which 
would not necessarily be characteristic of the basic personality. In view of these 
circumstances, the Rorschach was able to fill a genuine need in supplementing and . 
checking information and impressions gained from interviews. Although the Rorschagh 
data collected for the group were too meager to justify an extensive quantitative 


* This study was part of a project under the auspices of the Venereal Disease Division 
of the United States Public Health Service, the California State Department of Public 
we and the San Francisco Department of Public Health, January, 1943 to June, 1944 
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study of them, a sufficient number of records was taken to demonstrate the value 
of the Rorschach in both the study of causative factors of promiscuity and in the 
analysis of the treatability of the patients. 


Causes of Promiscuity 


The Rorschach was particularly helpful in the study, of personality character- 
istics which might contribute to promiscuity. In the first place, the Rorschach 
findings on the sample studied threw doubts on certain popular conceptions regard- 
ing promiscuity. For example, the Rorschach records failed to reveal any over - 
cevelopment of sensuality. In fact texture responses (c), which have been found 
tc indicate sensuality, tended to be infrequent. Clinical study confirmed this 
finding. In addition, the Rorschach records offered no indication of the presence 
of antisocial trends. There was no emphasis on the use of white space(S), which is 
gonerally accepted as a Rorschach evidence of oppositional tendencies, nor did the 
content analysis of individual records show exaggerated hostile attitudes toward 
society. These findings were in agreement with the clinical findings and were con- 
trary to the popular impression that promiscuity is frequently used for anti-social 
purposes. 


A second way that the Rorschach helped was to confirm or challenge pre- 
liminary clinical impressions in individual cases before sufficient data had been 
secured to verify them. Women suspected of masculinity-femininity conflicts were 
given Rorschachs in order to check on whether such conflicts existed. One patient 
who had been classified as having a masculinity-femininity conflict and who had, 
apparently, associated herself with her father to the extent that she wanted to be 
like him and wanted to be a man, was given a Rorschach to throw light on these 
attitudes. The Rorschach indicated thet she exaggerated the desirability of mas- 
culinity, but that she was basically very feminine, and that her promiscuity was 
not due to fundamental masculinity. Subsequent clinical study tended to confirm 
these findings. This patient eventually made an adequate marriage which was sex- 
ually satisfactory. 


The Rorschach was also used as an independent chock on the presence and 
frequency of personality traits which were observed clinically in this group of 
women. Characteristics observed clinically which were verified by the Rorschach 
were: lack of adequate controls of behavior, immaturity, impulsiveness, compulsive 
trends, defensiveness, anxieties, and feelings of insecurity. Even though group 
statistics for Rorschach data tend to mask individual dynamics, the quantitative 
data for a sample of 26 patients presented in Table I reflect the presence of many 
of these traits. The sample consisted of all the white patients to whom Rorschachs 
were given who were between the ages of 17 and 27 (median: 20), whose I.Q.'s were 
above 80 (median: 103), and who had not been diagnosed by the psychiatrist as 
manifesting a frank neurosis, having a psychopathic personality, or displaying 
psychotic trends. Suggestion of inadequate controls and immaturity is found in the 
uniformly low FC and M, especially when these are compared with CF and FM respect- 
ively. Tendency to control through constriction is reflected in the relatively 
high F% and A%. The mean per cent for both of these characteristics approaches 50. 
Evidence of defensiveness and feelings of insecurity was found in the analysis of 
individual records but does not show up in the group data. 


The clinical findings indicated that although not all patients showsd 
any one or 4 particular combination of psychoneurotic trends, they did tend to show 
an exaggerated frequency of such trends. The Rorschach readily confirmed this. 

To demonstrate the extent of psychoneurotic trends in this group, 4 comparison was 
made between the Rorschachs of the group of 26 promiscuous white patients described 
above and the Rorschach findings of Harrower-Erickson (2) for a control group and 
for a neurotic group in terms of the frequency of nine “neurotic signs.” This 
comparison is presented in Table II. It will be noted that, in general, the figures 
for the promiscuous subjects fall between those for Harrower-Erickson's neurotics 
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and control subjects. The percentage of promiscuous subjects showing each sign is 
larger than was found in Harrower-Erickson's control group in the case of all signs 
except one (FM). On the other hand, for only one of the signs (color shock) is the 
percentage showing the sign as high as for Harrower-Erickson's neurotic group. From 
@ comparison of the neurotic and control subjects, Harrower-Erickson established a 
criterion of five or more signs to be used for picking out subjects who were likely 
to be neurotic. Fifty-four per cent of our promiscuous subjects, showed five or more 
"neurotic signs," as compared with 80 per cent of Harrower-Brickson's neurotic subjects 
and 15 per cent of her control subjects, 
| 
Treatability 


One of the objectives of the study of promiscuous girls wes to determine 
the efficacy of psychiatric and case work treatment. All patients in this study were 
offered such treatment unless subnormal intelligence precluded favorable response. 
The patients who cooperated by returning for treatment sessions over @ period of time 
showed varying degrees of response to treatment. This raised the question of what 
criteria might best be used for the selection of cases for treatment in a service of 
this type. During the two year period that the Service was operating on a research 
basis, no attempt to select cases for treatment was made since this selection might 
have vitiated the research findings. However, in psychiatric services devoted to 
service rather than research, when the numbor of cases seen is large and the time al- 
lotted for treatment is small, the selection of cases for treatment becomes 4 crucial 
problem. 
It was thought that it would be veluable if a set of Rorschach "signs" which 
differentiated treatable from non-treatabdle patients could be isolated. To this end 
@ group of 16 promiscuous patients was studied. The sample consisted of all of the 
women from the original group of 26 who showed some degree of intra-psychic conflict. 
The ten women in the original group wha did not clinically show intra-psychic conflicts 
were eliminated from this sample in order to make the group mere homogeneous with 
respect to motivation for promiscuity. The 16 women in the resulting sample were 
between the ages of 18 and 27 (med ian:20) with I.Q.'s between 90 and 130 (median: 104). 
A reting as to the response to treatment which each patient had shown over an extensive 
period was secured from the psychiatric social worker who had been responsible for 
treatment. From these ratings two groups of patients were differentiated: One, con- 
tained the five more improved patients; the other group, less improved, contained 
eleven.The age and LQdistributions for the two groups were essentially similer. 


Comparison of these two groups suggested that the following Rorschach factors 


were related to treatability:* | 
| 
R_ (twenty or more responses ) 


(T) (average time per response less than forty seconds) 


FM (two or more) | 


(main or additional ) 


(main or additional) 


(FC equals or exceeds cr) 


FR 
Fe 
x 
Df 


(D% equals or exceeds 50) 


*~ Since this paper was written, a study has been reported by Harris and Christiansen (1) 
in which features of the Rorschach were selected which were related to response to 
brief psychotherapy. Favorable features were found to be: M, FM, Anat-Sex, FK, 

Fo, C, C'; unfavorable features were found to be: F, K, Fe, Rej., co, FC, CF. 
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P (four or.more) 
ZR (4R to last three cards equals forty or more) 


No rej. (no rejected cards) 


Table III shows a comparison of the most improved and least improved 
groups in terms of the percentage of each group showing each of these ten character- 
istics. Although the number of cases in each group was small, the differences in 
per cent for all characteristics except possibly FC were sufficiently high to 
warrant their consideration as possible indicators of troatability. None of the 
patients of the most improved group had less then five of the isolated character- 
istics; all but one had more than oight. Seven of the least improved group had less 
than five; none had more than six. The nature of the differentiating characteris- 
tics suggests that the following treits were related to treatability: ability to 
relate to others, sensitiveness to others’ feelings, use of self-analysis in the 
solving of personal conflicts, a certain amount of vivacity, realistic approach to 
problems, and ability to accept limitations. 


In order to determine whether or not the signs selected on the basis of 
differences between two selected groups would differontiate other patients as to 
treatability, & study was made of the 20 othor promiscuous vomen in the investiga- 
tion, regardless of age, I.Q., race, or diagnosis. This group was considerably moro 
heterogeneous than the validating group... It included the ten women in the original 
sample who were eliminated from the validating group because of the absence of 
established intra-psychic conflicts; it included: four white girls aged 15 and 16 
with I.Q.'s between 80 and 110; it included three negro girls aged 16 to 21 with 
I.Q.'s between 70 and 100; it included mes white girl aged 22 with an I.Q. of 80 to 
90 who had been diagnosed as incipient schizophrenic, @ white girl eged 20 with an 
I.Q. between 80 and 90 who had been diagnosed as having a psychoneurosis, and ea 
white girl aged 23 with an I:Q. above 110 who had been diagnosed as 9 psychopathic 
deviate. Ratings as to the response to treatment were secured in the same way as 
for the validating group. 


Table IV shows that five, or 71 per cent, of the seven patients who had 
five or more treatability signs were subsequently classified as most improved, and 
two, or 29 per cent, were subsequently classified as least improved. On the other 
hand, two, or 15 per cent, of the 13 patients who had less than five treatability 
Signs were subsequently classified as most improved, and ll, or 85 per cent, were 
subsequently classified as least improved. Thus, if five signs had been used as a 
criterion for predicting response to treatment, only four of the 20 patients would 
have been incorrectly classified. An unfavorable prognosis would have been made for 
two who subsequently showed good improvement, and a favorable prognosis would have 
been made for two who subsequently showed little improvement. The prognosis for 16, 
or 80 per cent, of the total 20 pationts could have been made correctly on the basis 
of a critorion of five treatability signs. 


Since the groups were composed of such & small number of cases, the pro- 
nostic signs are of course, only tentative. Their probable value if verified by 
future studies, however, warrants their receiving consideration. They can be easily 
scored and, except for (T), might be used for screening in large scale group appli- 
cation with inspection scoring. 
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1. The Rorschach method was found valuable in a study of the etiology and treata- 
bility of personality difficulties related to promiscuity in women. The method 
was particularly helpful in those the peti where adequete understanding of the 


personality was made difficult by the patient's limited cooperation and the in- 
advisability of making contact with collateral informants. It was also helpful 
in differentiating between the basic personality structure and presenting symp- 
toms which represented 4 reaction to th immediate anxiety-producing situation. 


| 
2. Tho Rorschach contributed to the study of causes of promiscuity by confirming 
preliminary clinical impressions or raising questions for further exploration. 


3. It was possible to isolate certain nasal characteristics which were found 
to be related to treatability and which suggested themselves as valuable in aad 
selection of cases for psychiatric and el work treatment. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH DATA 
FOR TWENTY-SIX PROMISCUOUS WOMEN 


Per Cent of cases 
containing factor 


| 


Range 


| 
} 


6-36 15.6 


~ | Av. Time per Response 10"-70" 32.0" 
M 73 0-4 1.6 
-&§ FM 81 0-7 2.4 
m 4 0-1 
| k 15 0-2 
ae FK 31 0-3 4 
= F 100 | 1-19 7.5 
Fo 42 0-3 
50 | 0-2 5 
FC 54 0-4 8 
cF 65 0-3 1.2 
Ss | 0-2 
100 11-100 53.0 
D4, 81 | 0-73 40.8 
ay, 19 | 0-14 1.5 
Dd+S% 35 | 0-28 4.2 
FY, 100 | 10-100 47.2 

AY, 100 | 14-80 49.5 
| 1-8 4.2 


| 
| 
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TABLE II 
INCIDENCE OF "NEUROTIC SIGNS" IN 26 
PROMISCUOUS WOMEN COMPARED WITH INCIDENCE IN 
NEUROTIC AND CONTROL GROUPS OF HARROWER-ERICKSON 


Harrower-Erickson's Promiscuous Herrower-Erickson's 
Signs Control Group Women Neurotic Group 
(N = 385) (N = 26) (N = 74) 


4 

R (less than 25) 62 88 97 
M (less than 2) 32 54 72 
FM (more than M) 57 42 86 
Fa (rejected cards) 12 38 65 
F4, (higher than 50) 19 38 57 
AY, (higher than 50) 22 46 57 
FC (less than 1) 29 46 79 
CS (color shock) 6 58 46 
SS (shading shock) 5 46 59 

or more signs 15 54 80 


| TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF VALIDATING GROUPS OF MOST IMPROVED AND LEAST IMPROVED 
PATIENTS WITH RESPECT TO SELECTED RORSCHACH CHARACTERISTICS 


Group No. R (T) FM FK Fo MO DE P 4@R No Rej. 
Most Improved 5 80 100 100 80 100 80 100 109 80 100 


Least Improved 11 9 45 54 27 45 54 36 54 18 45 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF NON-VALIDATING GROUPS OF MOST IMPROVED AND LEAST IMPROVED 
PATIENTS WITH RESPECT TO TENTATIVE “TREATABILITY SIGNS" 


Five or more Less than Five 
Group Treatability Signs Treatability Signs Total 


No. 4. No. 4 No. 
Most Improved 5 71 2 15 7 
Least Improved _ 29 11 85 13 


Total 


100 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
a TRAINING COURSES 
Editor's note: The following annowicenents are based upon information received by 


Qetober 5th. Information about other courses not mentioned would be appreciated 
and should be sent in before December lst. 


I. 


New York, N.Y. 

(1) The City College of New York, Graduate Department of Psychology, offers 
the courses listed below for the academic year 1946-47. The general pre- 
requisite is graduate academic standing in psychology, or in a related field 
such as education, medicine, or psychiatric social work and approval by the 
Graduate Committee in Psychology. Specific prerequisite for admission to 
Psychology 101, 102, 103, 104. minimum of one year of relevant professional 
experience (if not in clinical or consulting psychology, "relevance" to be 
judged by the Graduate Committee in Psychology). 


Fall Term Psychology 101. Introduction to the Rorschach Method. Dr. Ruth 
Munroe and Mrs. Pauline G. Vorhaus*. Lectures will provide a survey of the 
development, significance and application of the Rorschach method, and dem- 
onstration of its administration. Its relationship to other projective 
techniques will be reviewed. The laboratory will provide training in ad- 
ministrative techniques and scoring. 

2 lec., 2 lab. hrs. weekly; 3 cr. 


Fee, $20., plus lab. fee of $10. Thursday 5-10-+9.10 


Psychology 103. on in Advanced Practice in the Rorschach 
Method. Dr. Ruth Munroe and Mrs. Pauline G. Vorhaus. Emphasis is placed 
on detailed case histories, including a series of case studies provided by 
the students, and compared with the diagnostic information derived from the 
Rorschach record of the same subject. The writing of understandable diag- 
nostic summaries will be considered. 


| 
Two terms, 2 sem., 2 lab. hrs. weekly, 3 cr. each term. 
Fee, $20., plus lab. fee of $10. each term. Friday 5.10-9.10 
| 
Spring Term Psychology 101. Introduction to the Rorschach method. Dr. 
Bruno Klopfer and Mrs. Ruth Wolfson. 
Description see Fall Term. 
Psychology 102-103. Dr. Bruno Klopfer and Mrs. Ruth Wolfson. 
Description see Fall Term. 
The laboratory in 102 provides training in interpretation. The laboratory 
i in 103 provides advanced training in scoring and administration, and prep- 
aration.of records for use in ithe case-study course. 102 is prerequisite 
to 103. | 
Psychology 104. Dr. Bruno Klopfer and Mrs. Susan Deri. 
Contributions of various projective techniques to personality diagnosis 
will be compared. Other methods in addition to Rorschach will be the 
Thematic Apperception Test, analysis of drawing, painting, handwriting, 
free association, miniature life toys, and projective use of. psychometric 
methods. 


During the spring eae 1947 Mrs. Susan Deri will present an 
introduction to the Szondi test. 
*Dr. Bruno Klopfer who was originally scheduled as instructor for these fell 
courses has been appointed visiting associate professor of psychology for the 
fall term at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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(2) The Psychodiagnostic Service announces an advanced course in Rorschach 
interpretation. Areas to be discussed include sequence analysis, differential 
diagnosis, psychosomatic diagnosis, problems of prognosis, and the correlation 
of Rorschach results with those of figure drawing and handwriting analysis. 
Admission by consultation with the instructors, Camilla Kemple and Florence 
Miale. The group will meet on Thursday evenings at 8:15 at Mrs. 

home, 860 Riverside Drive, starting October 3lst. The fee will be $35 for 

14 sessions. Application should be made to Psychodiagnostic Service, 860 
Riverside Drive, New York 32; telephone, Wadsworth 7-3544. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
The following courses end weekend Seminars will be conducted by Dr. Marguer- 


ite R. Hertz, under the auspices of the Department of Psychology, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland Ohio. 


Seminar in the administration and interpretation of the Rorschach Method. 
Open to graduate students specializing in clinical psychology and to profes- 
sional workers in the educational, social, and psychiatric fields. 


Mondays, starting September 30, 4.15 to 6.15 One semester 3 credits 


Seminar in the administration and interpretation of the Rorschach Method 
Advanced course. Open to intermediate and advanced students who have had a 
beginners’ course or its equivalent. 


Mondays, 4.15 to 6.15 Second semester 3 credits 


Weekend seminars devoted to the administration and scoring of the Rorschach 
Method. For beginners and intermediate students who require practice in the 
Rorschach administration and scoring. 


Friday Saturday Sunday 

7-9 P.M, 9-11A. M. 10 - 12 A. M. 
l1- 4P. M. l- 4P. M 
Oct. 26, 1946 Oct. 27, 1946 
Feb. 15, 1947 Feb. 16, 1947 


Oct. 25, 1946 
Feb. 14, 1947 


Weekend seminars devoted to the interpretation of Rorschach records. Open to 
intermediate and advanced students, only. Cases from different clinical 
groups will be analyzed in detail. Students will bring their own cases for 
interpretation, 


Friday 
7-9P. M. 


Nov. 15, 1946 
Dec. 6, 1946 
March 14, 1947 
April 11, 1947 


Saturday 
9-11A. M. 


l- 4P. 


7- 9 P. M. 

Nov. 16, 1946 
Dec. 7, 1946 
March 15, 1947 
April 12, 1947 


Fee $ 10.00 per Seminar 


Application to weekend Seminars must be made in advance to the Department of 


Sunday 
10 - 12 A. M. 
1- 4P. 


Nov. 17, 1946 
Dec. 8, 1946 
March 16, 1947 
April 13, 1947 


Psychology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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3. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Arthur G. Bills, Chairman of ‘the Psychology Department at the University 
of Cincinnati, announces that the Department offers a one-year basic training 


course in the Rorschach method which graduate students receive as part of their 
preparation for the degree in = psychology. 


4. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Training in the use of the medians technique will be offered in Philadelphia 
through four series of seminars during the 1946-47 season. 


T. Beginners seminar, A. Instructor, Miss M. Eleanor Ross. Alternate Thurs- 


days beginning October 3rd, 6:30 - 8:30 P.M., at the Institute of the 
Penn. Hospital, 111 N. 49th St. 


II. Beginners seminar, B. Instructor, Miss M. Eleanor Ross. Alternate. 


Thursdays beginning October 10th, 6:30 - 8:30 P.M. at the Institute of 
the Penn. Hospital, 111 N. 49th St. 


III. Intermediate seminer in interpretation. Instructor, Mrs. Ruth Wolfson. 
Alternate Tuesdays heginning October 8th, 4:30 - 6:30 P.M. At the 
Social Service Building, 311\S. Juniper St. 

Tv. Advanced seminar in interpretation, clinical types. Instructor, Dr. 

Bruno Klopfer. Alternate Tuesdays beginning February 4th, 6:30 - 9:00 

P.M. At the Social Service — 311 S. Juniper St. 


For further information please apply to Miss Eleanor Ross, 111 N. 49th St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
5. Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dr. M. Rickers-Ovsiankina will ee this fall two courses in the Rorschach 
Method, one for beginners and one for advanced students. The courses are 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society of Clinical Psychologists. Inquiries 
should be directed to the secretary of the Society, Dr. R. W. White, 64 
Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. | 
| 


6. Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Dr. Donald Ross and Dr, Heinz Lehmann ere instructors for an intermediate 
Rorschach course offered this fall at McGill University by the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs and carried) on between the Department of Psychiatry 
and the Extension Committee of McGill University. 


II.| SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Preliminary announcement of summer workshops for 1947, conducted by Bruno Klopfer 
and. associatés. | 


1. Workshops are planned for on and advanced students at the Homestead 
Crafts, R.F.D. 1, New York, 7 June 8th to June 25th. 


2. Workshops are planned for beginners, intermediate, and advanced students at 
the campus of Bard College, Annandale-on-the-Hudson, New York, from June 
23rd to July 3rd. Bard College ‘plans to supplement the Rorschach workshop 

with demonstrations and seminars in other forms of projective techniques. 


For beginners, intermediate, and advanced students there will be workshops 
at the Asilomar Conference Ground at Pacific Grove, California, from 
August llth to August 30th. | 

| 
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III. NEW YORK DIVISION 


The New York Division of the Rorschach Institute will meet again on the last 
Monday of each month. The next meeting will be held on Monday, October 28th, 
at the New York Psychiatric Institute at 8 P.M. The speaker will be Martin 
Bergmann who will speak on A Rorschach Study of Successive Age Regressions 
Under Hypnosis. Everybody interested iswelcome to come. Dr. Theodora Abel, 
the new chairman of the Division, will be glad to receive suggestions for 
future meetings. Her address is Palisades, Rocklend County, New York. 


IV. PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
for the 1947 Annual Meeting of the Rorschach Institute 


Call for papers! Plans are now being made for the next annual meeting of 

the Rorschach Institute to be held in New York City next spring. All day 
sessions will be planned in addition to the annual dinner meeting. Morning 
sessions will be devoted to papers on methodology, modifications, supplementary 
techniques. Afternoon sessions will consider research and applied fields. 
Papers will be restricted to the Rorschach Method and to other projective 
techniques which have atteined some meésure of scientific status. 


Three typewritten copies of a 1000 word descriptive abstract of prospective 
papers should be submitted, not later than January 15th, 1947. Papers by non- 
members be sponsored by momber. 


Send all abstracts, suggestions for round tables, and requests for special ses- 
sions to the Chairman of the Program Committee, Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz, Division 
of Psychology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee announces that Dr. Donald Ross has accepted the position 
of Chairman of the Research Committee replacing Dr. William Goldfarb who just 
resigned. Communications regarding research should be sent to Dr. Ross at 

1025 Pine Avenue W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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